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Er lasst, wozu er vorher schon die Zuriistun- 
gen getroffen hat, Milch und Honigfliessen, er 
ruft zulelzteinen Ochsen herbei, der an seinen 
Hornern angebunden das Gesetzbuch tragt. 

Spater werden die Anhanger der neuen 
Religion von den Persern angegriffen. Uber 
die feindlichen Krieger sagt der Dichter: — 

Mainte tre, mainte tente drechierent, 
Et mainte ensaigne desploierent 
Tainte de diverse nature, 
Bieste i a de mainte figure. 

Die Perser siegen in der Schlacht und Mo- 
hamed stirbt bald. Hier folge noch die Be- 
schreibung seines Grabes. 

En la terre ne l'osent metre 
.J. linsiel de fier forgier font, 
La cors Mahom couchier i font; 
Une maisonnete voltee 
Tent d'aymant si compassee 
K'en mi liu out le cors laissie, 
Ni a rien ne l'ont atachie, 
En l'air sans nul loien se tient; 
Mais li aimans le soustient, 
Par sa nature seulement 
De toute partie ingaument ; 
Nequedent n'i atouclie mie 
Sa gens, n'a talent ki l'otrie; 
Ains dist que Mahons par miracle 
Se soustient en son abitacle. 

Wir bedauern, nicht weiter ins Einzelne 
gejien zu konnen, doch sind alle Hauptztige 
des Gedichtes dargelegt. 

Ganz eng schliesst sich nun das franzosische 
Gedicht an seine Vorlage an, die seit 1847 
bekannt ist. Sie steht bei Du Meril, 'Poesies 
populaires latines du moyen-age,' p. 379-415. 
Es setzt der gelehrte Herausgeber als Zeit 
der Abfassung des Gedichtes die Mitte 
des zwiilften Jahrhunderts an, welcher An- 
nahme man unbedingt beistinimen muss. 
Das Gedicht beginnt so : 

Quisquis nosse cupis patriam Machometis et actus 

otia Walkrii de Machomete lege. 
Sic tamen otia sunt ut et esse negotia credas, 
Ne spernas quotiens otia forte legis 
Nam si vera mihi dixit Warnerius abbas, 

me quoque vera loqui de Machomete puta. 

Nach Zioi.eckis Untersuchung ist Alexandre 
dou Pont nur in zwei unvvesentlichen Ztigen 
seiner Vorlage gegeniiber selbstandig (v. 227- 
85 und v. 1916-51), so dass es einer besonderen 



Besprechung nicht bedarf. Eins ist alien die- 
sen Dichtungen in hohem Grade gemeinsam : 
die Tendenz. Mohamed ist der armselige 
und von der Epilepsie befallene Betriiger, der 
durch alle moglichen Gaukelvverke die Men- 
schen bethort. Anders konnte man im Mittel- 
alter den Begriinder des Islam nicht auffassen. 
Uber seine Lehre wird garnichts gesagt, da 
sie ja eben nur aus Irrthum und Luge besteht. 
Auf den bedeutsamsten Zug wiesen wir schon 
wiederholt hin : es fehlt, vvie ja iiberhaupt im 
Mittelalter (vgl. Cynewulfs 'Elene'), jeder 
Localton. Fiihlt man denn etwas Oriental- 
isches durch, wenn man z. B. liest : — 

Li baron demainnent grant joie, 
Mantiaus et robes font de soie ; 
En haut font tendre les cortines, 
Ou il a estoires devines 
De la loi anciiennes pointes, 
De maintes bonnes coulors taintes. 

Diese Schilderungen sind kein Haar breit 
verschieden von denen, die wir etwa bei 
Chrestien von Troies lesen ! 



Richard Otto. 



Munich. 



STUDIES IN GOETHE'S FAUST.— I. 

The publication of the oldest manuscript 
of Goethe's ' Faust ' as it was found in the 
' Nachlass ' ofFRL. von Gochhausen has in 
many respects revolutionized the study of our 
great poem. The question as to the real 
contents and form of the Faust fragment which 
Goethe in 1775 brought with him to Weimar 
seems now to be finally settled, and many 
theories and conjectures of commentators have 
to be thrown overboard. Even Scherer's 
ingenious theory of an original Prosa-Faust, 
supported by so much philological acuteness, 
has proved to be only partly true in the face 
of the published facts. Still we must say in 
defence of Scherer that the Gochhausen 
' Faust ' probably does not represent an exact 
copy of Goethe's own original manuscript. 
The lucky discoverer of the former.E. Schmidt, 
has expressed the sanguine belief that Frl. v. 
G. borrowed the poet's manuscript and leaving 
out mere incomplete sketches and unfinished 
parts had copied the principal finished scenes. 
The condition of the copy however does not 
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support this hypothesis. Duntzer, in an 
article in a recent number of the Gegenwart, 
called attention to he fact that Goethe in 
1781 presented to Frau v. Stein and Her- 
zogin Amalia a copy of his unpublished works 
which very probably contained also those 
scenes of Faust that he was willing to com- 
municate. The probability of Frl. v. G. 
copying from the form revised by Goethe for 
those ladies is therefore much greater, es- 
pecially since we know how reluctant he 
was in allowing others to get hold of his un- 
published manuscript. 

Whatever the source of the present Urfaust 
may have been, new questions have arisen 
along with our knowledge of it, and new light 
is thrown upon the development of the poem 
as well as upon that of its composer. It is not 
the celebrated work of art, the revelation of 
the greatest poetical genius of modern times, 
which we meet in this oldest form. That part 
to which the poem owed its earliest fame, the 
philosophical scenes, are, with the exception 
of the first great monologue, not contained in 
it. Even the character of Mephisto appears 
quite undeveloped. Inhisr61e of an amusing 
clown and exceedingly diabolical companion, 
there is very little of the metaphysical repre- 
sentative of evil, " angekrankelt von des 
Gedankens Blasse." The young poet's chief 
interest is concentrated upon the development 
of the so-called " Gretchentragodie," to which 
seventeen of the twenty -one scenes in the Ur- 
faust are devoted. This remarkable fact 
certainly demands explanation and necessitates 
a more careful study of the part in question 
than commentators have thus far bestowed 
upon it. With the publication of this oldest 
form of ' Faust ' must have vanished even the 
last possible doubt of the fact that the poem in 
its original conception is the purest and most 
perfect outgrowth of the "Storm and Stress " 
period. All the effusions of nebulous philo- 
sophic criticism interpreting Faust as the 
representation of humanity, the " m&nperse," 
must be traced back to Goethe's own effort 
at metamorphosing the product of his youth 
into the the image of his mature age, with its 
depth of thought, its broad culture, and its 
manifold interest. Considering the Urfaust 
as a document of that peculiar "Geniezeit," 



it must seem remarkable that it was the ethical 
side of that great movement in the mental life 
of Germany which occupied Goethe to such 
a great degree, and to which he gave such a 
masterly expression in the"Gretchentragodie. " 
There are two great poetical ideas or " motifs " 
that stand forth in our Urfaust: on the one 
hand, the ardent desire of the genius for a new 
intuitive knowledge ; and, on the other, the 
relation of the very same law defying unruly 
genius to follow the fixed, eternal laws of 
morals and the settled customs of society. The 
former we discover in the outbursts and out- 
cries of the first monologue, in the subsequent 
appearance of the " Erdgeist," and in the 
scenes forming a contrast to the same idea; viz., 
"Faust und Wagner" and "Mephisto und 
derSchuler." The second idea; with all its 
tragic consequences, has been developed in 
the "Gretchentragodie." 

But it is not our object here to consider the 
social and ethical tendencies of the "Genie- 
periode" in connection with all its other 
revolutionary efforts. The question with which 
the philologian will have to deal concerns the 
relation of the poet's work to its probable 
source, the influence of the latter upon the 
former, and the aesthetic and linguistic de- 
pendence of the poem on the material which 
the poet used. In the case of the " Gretchen- 
tragodie " we must ask, how far is it founded 
upon the Faust legend, how much of the 
poet's own experience does it contain, and 
are there any other sources which have 
determined its present formation ? In other 
words, it will be our object to follow as 
closely as possible the poetic process in the 
soul of the poet, the product of which we have 
before us. I must here say a word in defense 
of the method which it is intended to pursue. 
Investigations of this kind have hitherto quite 
frequently been confined to the juxtaposition 
of such passages as by their linguistic and 
syntactic resemblance seem to admit of the 
conclusion that one of them has been derived 
from the other. This procedure quietly pre- 
supposes the poet to have worked according to 
the same principle of analogy that is at present 
applied with so much predelection and success 
in matters purely linguistic. It reduces the 
poetic process in the soul of the poet to a pro- 
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cess of conscious and calculative combinations 
which is supported neither by facts nor psy- 
chologic laws. What great poet has ever 
composed even the smallest poem by reading 
the works of his contemporaries or prede- 
cessors as stimulants, so to speak, in orderthen 
to combine from these his own product, and 
so cause his future philological interpreters to 
exult over their discovery of the constituent 
parts of that product? 

There is no doubt that all poets are to a 
greater or less degree indebted to their pre- 
decessors and it is the task of philological 
inquiry to trace the influences so exerted. But 
in order that such investigations may arrive at 
the truth we must make clear the complex of 
aesthetic views which prevailed in the soul of 
the poet when he was under the ascendency of 
any given model. Investigations of this kind 
are important not only for the knowledge of 
the poet they treat of, but also for our knowl- 
edge of the laws of poetical production in 
general. They are of special interest and 
value for the philologian who investigates the 
language of a poet ; for language is the mater- 
ial of the poet as an artist, and the individual 
use he makes of it, the syntatic constructions, 
the choice of words extending even to the 
smallest details, are determined to a great 
degree by his aesthetic views and practice. 
In one of the later versions of the ' Faust- 
buch,' that of Nikolaus Pfitzer (1674), we 
find an account according to which Faust falls 
in love with "eine schone, doch arme Magd," 
who is employed as a servant by a grocer liv- 
ing in the vicinity of Faust, and who is unwil- 
ling to succumb to Faust's desires unless he 
marries her. It is unnecessary to say that 
this servant girl, the scanty account of whom 
Goethe had probably never even seen cannot 
have been the model for his classical produc- 
tion. The attempt to trace the genealogy 
of Goethe's Gretchen to the Wittenberg 
servant girl has however been made, and it 
furnishes a striking illustration of the super- 
ficiality of prevailing methods, which I have 
before characterized as consisting mainly in 
a wrong application of the theory of evolution 
to objects that do not admit of such explana- 
tions. Since it is impossible to find the basis 
of the "Gretchentragodie" in the Faust legend 



itself, we must look for other sources : and 
here the poet's own experience suggests itself 
as the most natural source of his inspiration. 
Following the hint expressed by Goethe in 
in the "Zueignung," 

Gleich einer alten halbverklungnen Sage 
Kommt erste Lieb und Freundschaft mit herauf, 

most of the interpreters of Faust have declared 
the Gretchen of ' Wahrheit und Dichtung ' 
the prototype of Gretchen in Faust. But the 
question very properly arises for the careful 
reader of the account in ' W. u. D.' : to what 
extent has this account been influenced by 
Goethe's intention to direct public opinion 
regarding the origin of his celebrated "Gret- 
chentragodie? " With the exception of the 
name there is very little in the character of the 
Frankfort Gretchen and in the surroundings, 
the scenes in which she appears, that would 
justify the suppositions of the interpreters. It 
is far more probable that in the character of 
Gretchen Goethe should have depicted some 
girl who had made a deep impression on him 
at the time when he conceived the drama of 
Faust ; and there is none who would corres- 
pond to the ideal of pure, simple, innocent 
womanhood but Friederike von Sesenheim. 
A few writers on ' Faust ' have already ex- 
pressed a similar opinion, but owing to the 
difficulty of proving the correctness of this 
view, have never attempted to support it by 
sufficient reasons. 

We should certainly be wrong in saying that 
Gretchen — who appears in all the surround- 
ings of a " Burgermadchen " of the sixteenth 
century — and Friederike are absolutely identi- 
cal. We know that Goethe's relations to 
Friederike were in no respect similar to those 
of Faust to Gretchen, accompanied, as these 
were, by all their tragic consequences. While 
we may therefore safely say that the character 
of Gretchen in its chief features resembles 
that of Friederike as we know her not only 
from Goethe's description in 'W. u. D.' but 
also from poems and letters recently published, 
yet the course of events in Gretchen's sorrow- 
ful history is entirely unlike the life of Frieder- 
ike. The aesthetic form of the course of 
events which constitutes the tragic fate of 
Gretchen must therefore necessarily be traced 
to other sources than that of Goethe's own 
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experience. According to the laws of imagin- 
ation it is quite possible that the tragic 
Gretchen scenes are entirely due to Goethe's 
imaginative invention, by means of which he 
would have carried to an extreme what he had 
partially experienced in his own life. Besides, 
it is true that Goethe, during his early Frank- 
fort period, looked upon the events of Sesen- 
heim as extremely tragic, and even his account 
ofthem in 'W. u. D.' does not justify the super- 
ficial talk of a Sesenheim idyl which we find 
in so many histories of literature. 

The aesthetic process of transforming the 
character of Friederike into that of Gretchen 
was however assisted by influences which I 
think we are still able to follow. The time at 
which Goethe conceived the idea of his Faust 
is not only the time of his relation to Friederike 
but also the time in which his aesthetic ideas 
concerning poetry underwent a radical revolu- 
tion, and in which he attempted to form his 
own poetical productions according to his new 
ideas of poetry as well as according to the 
new poetic models which he had learned to 
admire. The " Gretchentragodie " especially 
was composed under the influence not only of 
these new aesthetic views but also of the poetic 
model from which those views were partly 
abstracted. 

It is a fact generally known that Goethe 
owed the revolution and reform of his aesthetic 
views concerning poety to Herder. None of 
the biographers of either man has attempted, 
however, to represent in detail the gradual 
growth of these views, especially in Goethe, 
who was destined to realize them in his poetry. 
There is especially one essay of Herder's 
which contains the very essence of his aesthetic 
maxims at the time of his becoming acquainted 
with Goethe, and which was published with 
an essay of the latter on mediaeval architec- 
ture in 1773, in the little volume called ' Von 
deutscher Art und Kunst '? There cannot be 
any doubt as to the acquaintance of Goethe 
with the chief ideas of this essay as early as 
his sojourn in Strasburg in 1771, for in his 
critical utterances of the year 1772, as we shall 
see later, we find his knowledge of Herder's 
views fully attested. The title of Herder's 
essay is: " fiber Ossian und die Lieder alter 
Voelker." The fact that Herder, like most 



of his contemporaries, fully believed in the 
authenticity of McPherson's 'Ossian' does 
not diminish the value of our essay. Here he 
appears as the most powerful advocate of a 
movement which had begun as early as the 
opening of the seventeenth century and which 
was destined to regenerate German poetry. 

It is a happy thought from the outset, that 
he should choose from the starting point of 
his discussions on the nature of poetry the 
oldest lyrical productions of various nations. 
His unparalleled power of intuition thus led 
him to the discovery of the indisputable 
greater age of lyric poetry, which still con- 
tains in germ, as it were, the elements of the 
Epos and the Drama, and thus reveals the 
origin of all poetry when produced in its gen- 
uine purity. It was the time when discussions 
on the nature of poetry were exciting Ger- 
many and we can scarcely appreciate at the 
present time, the effect upon the younger gen- 
eration of German poets of Herder's words 
declaring poetry to be " die Ausstromung der 
Liedenschaft, der Empfindung in Bildern." 
The feeling, the passion, which are revealed in 
popular songs we find most powerfully de- 
veloped among the nations which Herder 
calls "wilde Volker." As the faithful de- 
sciple of Rousseau he declares that civiliza- 
tion has gradually destroyed in us the original, 
elementary power of passion. 

By wilde Volker he does not however mean 
savage tribes, though he also points to the 
poetry of the North American Indians in 
order to sustain his definition of the nature of 
poetry. Since Herder's language defies 
translation I shall quote his own words, in 
which he explains himself more clearly on this 
point. 'Wissen Sie, class je wilder d. i. je 
lebendiger, je freiwirkender ein Volk ist (mehr 
heisst dies Wort nicht), desto wilder d.i. desto 
lebendiger, freier, sinnlicher, lyrisch handeln- 
der mussen auch, wenn es Lieder hat, seine 
Lieder sein ! je entfernter von kiinstlicher, 
wissenschaftlicher Denkart, Sprache und Let- 
ternart das Volk ist, desto weniger mussen 
auch seine Lieder fur's Papier gemacht und 
todte Letternverse sein ; vom Lyrischen, vom 
Lebendigen und gleichsam Tanzmassigen des 
Gesanges, von lebendiger Gegenwart der 
Bilder, vom Zusammenhange und gleichsam 
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Nothdrange des Inhalts der Empfindungen, 
von Symmetrie der Worte, der Sylben, bei 
manchen sogar der Buchstaben, vom Gange 
der Melodie und von hundert andern Sachen, 
die zur lebendigen Welt, zum Spruch- und 
Nationalliede gehoren und mit diesem 
verschwinden — davon und davon allein hangt 
das Wesen, der Zweck, die ganze wundertha 
tige Kraft ab, die diese Lieder haben, die 
Entzuckung, die Triebfeder der ewige Erb- 
und Lustgesang des Volkes zu sein. The 
poetic expressions are never vague, but 
always " sinnlich, klar und anschaulich," 
their language scarcely contains abstract 
nouns. And all these excellences are the 
result of their pure, strong feeling. The spirit 
which fills their poetry may be rude and 
simple, but it is grand, powerful and solemn ; 
it is the spirit of nature, "der Geist der 
Natur," which resounds in them. 

Julius Goebel. 



Extraits de la Chanson dc Roland ct de. la 
Vie de Saint Louis par Jean de Joinville 
publies avec introductions, notes et glos- 
saires complets par Gaston Paris, 
Membre de 1'Institut. Paris, Hachette et 
Cie., 1887. 161110, pp. 342. 

It is a familiar fact that the fortunate moment 
when the services of the best minds can be 
secured for the preparation of elementary text- 
books in any new science, arrives comparative- 
ly late : the pioneers are too intent upon 
breaking virgin soil to find time to bestow on 
the more immediate needs of their younger 
followers. It is now some sixty years since 
Friedrich Diez began laying the foundations 
of Romance philology. He was succeeded by 
a company of earnest specialists of high rank, 
of whom a few, and conspicuously the late 
Professor Bartsch, turned incidentally 
aside from more ambitious labors to place in 
the hands of university students some of the 
necessary implements for advanced work. 
Their results were taken up in turn by more 
or less competent popularizers, who have 
furnished text-books intended to meet with 
some completeness the requirements of be- 
ginners. These books, however, useful as 
they are, have had to be put into the hands of 



pupils with numerous cautions, allowances 
and reserves ; and it was not until the appear- 
ance of the little work whose title stands at 
the head of this notice that teachers have been 
able to say with confidence to their younger 
classes, wistful yet faltering at the threshold 
of an untried subject : " We have here, 
stowed compactly in a nut-shell by the ex- 
perienced hand of one of the foremost of 
original investigators, the first essentials for a 
scientific introduction to the study of Old 
Prench." The book is moreover an appetiz- 
ing foretaste of a whole series of volumes, 
comprising a " Manuel d'ancien francais (xi e — 
XI v<= stecle)," of which the first part, ' Esquisse 
de l'histoire de la literature francaise au 
moyen age,' has already appeared and will 
receive notice in our next issue. 

All who are interested in taking up the 
study of the ' Roland ' or of the ' Vie de Saint 
Louis,' either with classes or as private 
learners, will undoubtedly acquaint themselves 
at first hand with this collection of Extraits ; 
there is accordingly no occasion for reciting in 
detail the plan and make-up of the book. 
Suffice it to say that we have here 784 verses 
of the Roland (normalized to the ile-de- 
France standard), and 988 lines of the ' Vie de 
Saint Louis,' preceded by a grammatical intro- 
duction of 102 pages, including phonetics, 
flexion, syntax and versification, and ac- 
companied by notes and glossary, with 
etymologies. 

At the close of his interesting preface M. 
Paris remarks: "Je serais heureux, si cet 
essai £tait bien accueilli, de le perfectionner 
d'apres les indications qu'on voudrait bien me 
donner, et dont je remercie d'avance ceux qui 
seraient disposes a me les fournir." Not so 
much with the assumption of being able to aid 
in perfecting a second edition, as in the in- 
terest of the many teachers and pupils who 
will desire, in the meantime, to make the 
most of the book in its present form, there will 
be given in what follows an enumeration of 
not a few minor defects, mostly of typography 
but sometimes of inadvertence, only too inci- 
dental to the first edition of a technical work. 
In general it may be premised that the 
phonetics, the position of which at the head 
of the volume is theoretically warranted, can 
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